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World Migration, 1946-1955 


This is the last of a series of three issues which analyze the revo- 
lutionary, world-wide demographic changes of the decade im- 
mediately following World War II. The tremendous upsurge 


in human migration is discussed in this issue. 


Preceding issues 


of the series analyzed the shifting patterns of deaths and births 
which have been responsible for the alarming spurt in world 


population growth since 1946. 


Throughout history, political up- 
heavals have always stimulated mi- 
grations. Those events leading up 


to World War II, the war itself, 


the boundary settlements which 
came in its wake, the expansion of 
Communist dominated areas in 
eastern Europe and Asia and the 
political independence of several 
Asian countries set the stage for a 
mass movement of people unprece- 
dented in world history. 

Roughly, 50 million people mi- 
grated from their homelands in 
search of political and economic 
stability during 1946-1955. 

About 20 million of them were 
eastern and central Europeans— 
displaced persons, refugees, expel- 
lees and escapees they have been 
called—ecaught in the political up- 
heavals caused by postwar bounda- 
ry settlements and the establish- 
ment of totalitarian Communist 
regimes. This vast movement took 
@* between 1944 and 1951. 


Another 20 million or so were 
Asians. Some were displaced by 
the political independence which 
came to India, Pakistan and Israel. 
Others were fleeing Communist 
domination. 

The European movement dras- 
tically changed the face of the eth- 
nic map of eastern and central 
Europe. The Slavs, moving west- 
ward, poured into the vacuum cre- 
ated by the defeat of Germany. 
Some 12.5 million ethnic Germans 
were pushed into postwar Germany. 
West Germany alone absorbed near- 
ly 11 million migrants during the 
decade. Today, the Communist 
countries of eastern Europe are 
virtually free of German minorities. 

What these mass movements in 
Europe and Asia cost in human 
suffering and lives can never be 
estimated. Thousands of refugees 
still remain homeless—tragic sym- 
bols of the world’s disruption. The 
Arab camps along the Israeli bor- 
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der, the only homes nearly a mil- 
lion Arabs have known in almost 
10 years, continue to be thorns in 
the side of peace. 

The more publicized movements 
of DP’s and refugees have obscured 
the revival of voluntary overseas 
migration from Europe. Millions 
of individuals and families freely 
decided to leave their homelands in 
search of a better life in more pros- 
perous nations relatively free from 
population pressure. 

These are the same type of mi- 
grants who peopled North America, 
Australia, New Zealand and much 
of Latin America during the past 
two centuries. But unlike their 
predecessors, few came _ seeking 
land. True to the trend of this in- 
dustrial age, most migrants settled 
in cities. 

Three other voluntary movements 
involved the Puerto Ricans to New 
York and the Algerians and British 
West Indians to urban areas of 
France and Great Britain, respec- 
tively. Though relatively small in 
numbers when compared with the 
mass movements in Europe and 
Asia, each of these migrations has 
had social repercussions. All were 
flights from overpopulated lands to 
urban centers of industrialized 
‘‘mother’’ countries where the mi- 
grants, as citizens, hoped to better 
their lot. Serious problems of as- 
similation have developed in the 
wake of each of these movements. 


20 MILLION EUROPEANS LEAVE 
HOMES AFTER WAR 


It should be stated that many 
difficulties are encountered in col- 
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lecting adequate international mi- 
gration statistics. The criteria vary 
greatly from country to country. 
Some countries do not report mi- 
gration data. Even in western 
European countries where census 
and vital statistics are excellent, 
migration data are often consider- 
ably less than satisfactory. 


It has been estimated that during 
the years 1944-51, nearly 20 million 
people in eastern and central Eu- 
rope fled their homelands or were 
expelled, transferred or exchanged." 
That is almost the equivalent of 
one-half of the total population of 
France. The volume, scope and im- 
plications of this movement have 
no precedent in European history. 

About 12.5 million were ethnic 
Germans who were removed to Ger- 
many from those European coun- 
tries which came under Communist 
rule: Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania and Yugoslavia.” 
Even before the end of the war, the 
leaders of these countries had al- 
ready begun to plan the removal of 
their sizeable German minorities. 


The Western Allies approved in 
principle such schemes ‘‘for the or- 
ganized transfer of their German 
populations and at various times 
issued clear and binding statements 
to this effect.’’ However, they 
pointed out that any such large- 
scale population movements would 
necessarily affect the other prob- 
lems of postwar Europe and should 
not be undertaken by unilateral de- 
cision and action.’ 

Accordingly, the governments of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary petitioned the Potsdam “— 
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= (July-August 1945) for 
authority te transfer their German 
minorities. As a result of decisicns 
made at Potsdam, 6.7 million Ger- 
mans were transferred from the 
former German provinces which 
were incorporated in Poland; 2.5 
million from the Sudetenland in 
Czechoslovakia; and 179,000 were 
transferred from Hungary, in ad- 
dition to 100,000 German civilians 
who had already fled with the re- 
treating German Army in 1944-45.4 
The governments of Rumania 
and Yugoslavia did not officially 
petition the Potsdam Conference 
for authority to expel their Ger- 
man minorities but proceeded to do 
so effectively. Some 200,000 ethnic 
Germans had already fled Rumania 
with the routed German Army. In 
anuary 1945, about 70,000 able- 
Orica men and women were de- 
ported ‘‘for reconstruction work 
in the devastated USSR areas.’ 
Expulsions on a more modest scale 
followed these movements, and in 
October 1946, the German census 
reported 100,000 expellees from 
Rumania.5 
About 100,000 Germans were de- 
ported to the USSR from Yugo- 
slavia in 1945, and many of the re- 
maining Germans subsequently 
reached Germany: some 130,000 
Yugoslav expellees were enumer- 
ated in Germany’s 1946 census.® 


Poland was more profoundly af- 
fected than any other European 
country except perhaps West Ger- 
many by these postwar population 
transfers. Poland is now virtually 


ree of ethnic minorities, having 
pelled 6.7 million Germans and 
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transferred to the USSR over 500,- 
000 Ukrainians, White Russians, 
and Lithuanians. About 4.5 million 
Poles were resettled in the Polish 
territories ‘‘recovered’’ from Ger- 
many. They had come either from 
overpopulated rural districts of 
prewar Poland or from the USSR 
and the west.” 


About 1.8 million Czechs and 
Slovaks were settled in the Czecho- 
slovakian border region which had 
been vacated by the expulsion of 
the Sudeten Germans. The Czech 
government also made an agree- 
ment with the USSR for the mu- 
tual exchange of their ethnic mi- 
nority groups, but the total num- 
ber of persons involved has never 
been reported. A bilateral agree- 
ment between the Czech and Hun- 
garian governments resulted in the 
mutual exchange of approximately 
120,000 Hungarians and Slovaks.® 

Even before World War II, the 
highly nationalistic minority of 
ethnic Turks in Bulgaria had dem- 
onstrated a strong desire to emi- 
grate to Turkey. But the postwar 
regime in Bulgaria made a deter- 
mined effort to integrate these 
Turks into the ‘‘ general communist 
pattern of the country.’’ Appar- 
ently, this policy met with little 
success. Between 1949-51, about 
160,000 ethnic Turks were trans- 
ferred from Bulgaria to Turkey.® 


The Peace Treaty with Italy 
(1947) gave Yugoslavia part of the 
Venezia Giulia region of the Italo- 
Yugoslav frontier area. Under the 
terms of this Treaty, ‘‘those who 
had been domiciled in the ceded 
territory on 10 June 1940 and 
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whose customary language was 
Italian had the right to opt for 
Italian citizenship during the 
twelve months ending on 15 Sep- 
tember 1948.’’!° 

A great deal of confusion and 
ill will resulted. By 1950, ‘‘there 
were in Italy very large numbers 
of people from Venezia Guilia 
whose legal status was uncertain 
because the option they had exer- 
cised (or claimed to have exer- 
cised) had not yet been recognized 
by one of the two States con- 
cerned.’’ The International Refu- 
gee Organization of the United 
Nations (IRO) later declared 24,- 
000 persons in this situation to be 
refugees. Altogether, probably 
more than 100,000 persons migrat- 
ed from the ceded portion of Ven- 
zia Giulia to Italy.™ 

The preceding population trans- 
fers account for nearly all of the 
estimated 20 million Europeans 
who were forced to move as a result 
of the postwar settlements. These 
transfers have radically changed 
Europe’s ethnic map. The satellite 
countries have almost entirely elim- 
inated their principal ethnic mi- 
norities. Basically, millions of 
Slavs, particularly Poles and 
Czechs, have poured westward into 
the vacuum created by the fall of 
Germany. In turn, the satellite 
countries have themselves been dis- 
placed from their eastern territories 
by the USSR. 

These postwar population move- 
ments, although primarily political 
in nature, fortunately have fol- 
lowed the same course as the basic 
underlying economic forces of Eu- 
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rope. Population pressure has ion 
been more intense in agrarian east- 
ern Europe than in more indus- 
trialized western Europe. Thus, 
migrations have served to reduce 
these pressures in both eastern and 
central Europe. 


WEST GERMANY BEARS THE 
BRUNT 

But what about Germany, the 
country which was forced to absorb 
the great majority of east-west mi- 
grants? All zones of Germany re- 
ceived more than 12 million ethnic 
Germans expelled from eastern 
and central Europe. But West Ger- 
many received the lion’s share— 
more than eight million.’” 

In addition, an estimated 2.5 
million persons moved from East 
Germany to West Germany between 
1947 and mid-1955. About half 
million moved from West to East 
Germany. This net migration of two 
million into West Germany equals 
more than 10 percent of the total 
population of East Germany." 

West Germany also retained 
some 200,000 foreign and stateless 
refugees.!4 In summary, West Ger- 
many has absorbed nearly 11 mil- 
lion migrants—more than one-fifth 
of West Germany’s present popu- 
lation—during 1946-55. 

These refugees came, largely 
without resources, into a country 
‘‘amputated by political partition 
and with the shattered economy of 
a beaten nation.’’!® The outlook was 
certainly gloomy. 

But the recovery of the West 
German economy has been little 
short of amazing. 
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2. . . Economie output is now far above 
the best achieved before the war and 
under Hitler. Even per capita income is 
now well above prewar levels and is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

It is now clear that the presence of the 
refugees is actually contributing to the 
more sustained economic progress of 
Germany as compared with neighboring 
countries. The refugees provided a re- 
serve of skilled, industrious labor lacking 
in other Western European countries 
where, except for Italy, early gains 
brought about full employment of the 
available labor force. 

These aggregate developments do not 
mean that the individual refugee in Ger- 
many is better off than before the war. 
But they do mean that the refugee burden 
has not been an insuperable one and that 
in fact it is now being turned to ad- 
vantage. . . .16 


RECENT FLIGHTS FROM EAST 

GERMANY AND HUNGARY 
Since the mass population trans- 
eo: at the end of the war, the Iron 

‘urtain has sealed off most large- 
scale east-west migration. The ex- 
ceptions are the continuing move- 
ment from East Germany into 
West Germany and the recent 
flight of Hungarian refugees into 
Austria and Yugoslavia after the 
unsuccessful attempt to overthrow 
the Communist regime. 

The flight of the Hungarians has 
been one of the most dramatic mi- 
grations in recorded history, cer- 
tainly one that has evoked the sym- 
pathy of all the peoples of the free 
world. It serves to emphasize the 
fact that even though Russia’s 
satellites have expunged their mi- 
norities, all is not quiet on the 
eastern front. 

Since the Hungarian revolt in 
October 1956, nearly 200,000 refu- 
@: have requested asylum in Aus- 
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tria and Yugoslavia. As of April 
1957, some 174,000 had been re- 
ceived in Austria and about 19,000 
had entered Yugoslavia. At this 
time, most of the refugees who fled 
to Austria had been resettled in 
other countries. The principal re- 
ceiving countries were: 


United States 31,700 
United Kingdom 20,500 
Canada 19,100 
Germany 11,600 
Switzerland 10,300 


But in April there were still ap- 
proximately 36,000 Hungarian 
refugees in Austrian camps and 
14,000 in Yugoslavia.’ 


ABOUT 20 MILLION ASIANS IN 
POSTWAR MOVEMENTS 

Mass political migrations were 
by no means limited to Europe. By 
far the largest population ex- 
change between two countries oc- 
curred in Asia, after the partition 
of India in 1947. It has been esti- 
mated that perhaps as many as 17 
million Moslems, Hindus and 
Sikhs moved between India and 
Pakistan.18 Unfortunately, the bur- 
den of resettling these millions of 
people fell upon two new nations 
already desperately struggling 
with serious economic problems. 


This exchange was not planned, 
nor was it even anticipated by the 
new governments. It was touched 
off by the bitter communal riots 
arising from friction between Hin- 
dus and Sikhs on one side and the 
Moslems on the other. It has been 
estimated that these disturbances 
resulted in about a million deaths.’ 


Another population transfer of 
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major political importance came 
after the state of Israel was estab- 
lished in 1948. Several hundred 
thousand Arabs left their homes 
in Israel. Today, some 800,000 or 
900,000 Arabs live along the Israeli 
frontier in miserable camps main- 
tained by an agency of the United 
Nations. After nearly a decade of 
refugee life, hardly any of them 
have been integrated into the 
economies of the countries in which 
they live.?° The problem continues 
to generate tension in this troubled 
area. 

The establishment of Communist 
regimes on the Chinese mainland, 
in North Korea and in North Viet- 
nam has also touched off large-scale 
political flights. Following the de- 
feat of the Chinese Nationalist 
forces on the mainland, some 600,- 
000 civilians and perhaps an equal 
number of military personnel fled 
to Taiwan. 

The tiny colony of Hong Kong 
has been virtually overrun by refu- 
gees from Communist China. That 
eolony’s net immigration for the 
period 1945-1956 was about one 
million. In 1941, Hong Kong was 
considered overcrowded with 1.6 
million people. It had 2.5 million 
by 1956 !?3 

In 1952, the U. N. Korean Re- 
construction Agency reported that 
720,000 refugees from North Korea 
had streamed into South Korea as 
a result of the Korean War.?? 


It has also been estimated that 
roughly 800,000 North Vietnam 
refugees have entered South Viet- 
nam since the partition of that 
country in July 1954. 
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OVERSEAS MIGRATIONS OF @ 
EUROPEANS 
In preparing this issue, intercon- 
tinental or European overseas mi- 
gration statistics of the principal 
countries of emigration and immi- 
gration have been laboriously as- 
sembled and compared in order to 
produce a rough estimate of Eu- 
rope’s postwar overseas migration. 
Approximately 7.2 million peo- 
ple emigrated overseas from Eu- 
rope during 1946-55. <A little more 
than half of them were from south- 
ern and eastern Europe. Two for- 
mer areas of large-scale migration, 
Ireland and Scandinavia, were con- 
spicuously absent. Today, very few 
Scandinavians migrate. Nearly all 
Irish who do go to Great Britain. 


‘*Return’’ migration to Europe 
reduced the net emigration figure 
to 4.5 million, an average of 450,- 
000 emigrants a year.** This is the 
highest level of European emigra- 
tion since the United States adopt- 
ed its restrictive immigration legis- 
lation in the early 1920’s, but it 
does not measure up to the much 
larger volume during the years 
1900-1914.74 

More than a million of the 7.2 
million emigrants were DP’s and 
refugees who came originally from 
eastern Europe, including the 
USSR. Most of the other emigrants 
were individuals and families im- 
pelled by the usual economic mo- 
tives to leave their homelands and 
seek a better life across the sea. 


During the decade of 1946-1955, 
the leading countries of net over- 
seas emigration (including DP’s) 
were: Italy (over 900,000), th 
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FIGURE 1: 
1946-1955.25 


ESTIMATED NET OVERSEAS MIGRATION FROM EUROPE, 


In the postwar decade about 7.2 million Europeans migrated to another continent. 
Nearly three million migrants entered Europe during that time, for a net reduction 


in population of 4.5 million. 


Most of the net inflow from Asia represented British 
and Dutch citizens returning from India, Pakistan and Indonesia. 
from Algeria was largely Moslem workers going to Metropolitan France. 


The movement 
The width 


of the arrows is proportionate to the number of migrants. 


United Kingdom (nearly 800,000), 
Poland and Germany (over 450,- 
000 each), Spain (nearly 330,000), 
Portugal (about 310,000), the 
USSR (roughly 230,000), Rumania 
(160,000), and the Netherlands 
(about 100,000) .7® 


The pattern of net emigration 
differs considerably from that of 
gross emigration in the case of the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
Spain and Portugal. When full 
political independence came _ to 
Indonesia, India and Pakistan, the 
former colonial administrators and 
many European businessmen who 
were displaced returned to their 
homes in the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom. 

Gross emigration from the Neth- 
erlands during the postwar decade 
was about 470,000 and ‘‘return’”’ 
migration was about 370,000, leav- 


ing a net emigration of only 100,- 
000. There was a net balance of 
nearly 160,000 ‘‘returnees’’ from 
Indonesia: Dutch administrators, 
businessmen and their families, 
and a number of Eurasians whose 
position in Indonesia was threat- 
ened by the emergence of native 
nationalism.?* 

The United Kingdom’s gross 
emigration was more than 1.5 mil- 
lion, but immigration reduced net 
migration to less than 800,000. 
About 140,000 immigrants came 
from India and Pakistan, and the 
remainder came mainly from Can- 
ada, Australia, South Africa, and 
other commonwealth areas.”® 

Portugal and Spain also had a 
comparatively heavy flow of ‘‘re- 
turn’’ migration amounting to al- 
most one-third of the gross emigra- 
tion. These migrants came mainly 
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from Latin American countries 
and African dependencies.”® 
Nearly all of the emigrants from 
eastern Europe were by definition 
either displaced persons or refu- 
gees from Communism, since Com- 
munist countries have generally 
prohibited emigration except in 
the case of the expelled ethnic Ger- 
mans, Jews and other minorities. 


The IRO resettled some 880,000 
Fnropean refugees in overseas 
a..a2s between July 1, 19:7 and 
December 31, 1951. The over- 
whelming majority of these ref- 
ugers wore eattern Europeans; 
132,.0 of them were Jews who 
resettled in Israel under the aus- 
pices of the IRO. Another 200,000 
eastern European Jews were also 
resettled there under the care of 
the Jewish Agency.*® 


FLIGHTS FROM OVERPOPULATED 
LANDS 

France, Great Britain and the 
United States are on the receiving 
end of new migratory movements 
similar in nature but coming from 
different areas. Algerian Moslems 
are going to France, West Indians 
to Great Britain and Puerto Ricans 
to the United States. These migra- 
tions are, in essence, flights from 
underdeveloped countries where 
sharply declining death rates have 
caused population to grow rapidly 
during the postwar period. This 
has greatly increased the pressure 
of population on limited natural 
resources and on the means of pro- 
duction. Chances to improve living 
levels are limited, and unemploy- 
ment is widespread in these Carib- 
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bean countries as well as in u@ 
geria. 

These conditions, all symptoms 
of overpopulation, have provided 
the ‘‘push’’ for migration into the 
mothe: countries. Prosperity and 
better employment opportunities 
in the mother countries have pro- 
vided the ‘‘pull.’’ 

In each ease, the migrants are 
citizens of the receiving country 
and enter without passports or 
visas. They are mainly young adult 
workers who have no families or 
who have left them at home. They 
go in search of employment, but 
with little specialized training they 
often are forced to accept the low- 
est-paying and most unattractive 
jobs in the country of their choice. 

Between January 1, 1947 and De- 
cember 31, 1955, approximately 
1,100,000 Algerian Moslems entered 
France and about 900,000 returned 
to Algeria.*! 

Puerto Rico’s large out-migra- 
tion is a development of the past 
decade. Between 1908 and 1945, 
an average of only about 4,000 per- 
son migrated each year. But be- 
tween 1945 and 1956, Puerto Rico’s 
net emigration balance was more 
than 450,000.82 Obviously, so large 
an exodus is of great significance 
for this small island country whose 
population in 1956 was less than 
2.3 million. 


All but a trickle of this move- 
ment went to the United States. 
About 80 percent of the migrants 
have settled in New York City, 
creating numerous Spanish-speak- 
ing islands and formidable assimi- 
lation problems. It has been esti- 
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EUROPE 1901-1955.33 


During 1901-1910, the volume of overseas emigration from Europe was about twice 
as large as that of the postwar decade. About three-fourths of the 1901-1910 move- 
ment originated in southern and eastern Europe as compared with about one-half 


during the postwar period. 


*Excludes movement of Moslem workers returning to Algeria from France (re- 
ported to average 96,000 per year during 1947-1955); t British Isles, France, Ger- 
many, Low Countries, Scandinavia and Switzerland; ¢ Italy, Portugal and Spain; 
# Eastern Europe including Austria, Finland and the Balkan Peninsula. 


mated that there were 577,000 
Puerto Ricans in New York City 
on December 31, 1956. Roughly, 
75 percent were born in Puerto 
Rico; the remainder were of Puer- 
to Rican parentage. More than one- 
fourth as many Puerto Ricans now 
live in New York City as in Puer- 
to Rico.*4 

Prior to 1952, it appears that the 
annual movement of British West 
Indians to Great Britain never ex- 
ceeded 2,000. Since then it has 
expanded rapidly :*° 


Number of BWI Immigrants 


to Great Britain 
1952 2,200 
1953 2,300 
1954 9,200 
1955 25,700 
1956 26,000 


True to the pattern established 
by the Puerto Ricans in the United 
States and the Algerians in France, 
the majority of these immigrants 
have settled in industrial cities, 
such as London and more recently 
in Birmingham and Manchester. 
Although this influx into Great 
Britain is much smaller than the 
Puerto Rican movement into the 
United States and the Algerian in- 
to France, it has created similar 
problems of assimilation. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF 
IMMIGRATION 
The United States continues to 
be the favored destination of Eu- 
ropean emigrants but it no longer 
absorbs as large a proportion of 
migrants as it did before legisla- 
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tion in the early 1920’s restricted 
immigration. Before this legislation 
the United States took in from one- 
half to two-thirds of all Europeans 
emigrating overseas.*® During the 
postwar decade, this country ad- 
mitted less than one-fifth of the 
gross overseas emigration from Eu- 
rope and only about one-fourth of 
the net emigration. 

Net immigration from Europe 
for the principal receiving coun- 
tries between 1946 and 1955 was: 
the United States, 1,200,000; Can- 
ada, about 900,000; Australia, 
nearly 800,000; Israel, 360,000; 
New Zealand, about 100,000; and 
all of Latin America, roughly 
1,300,000. 

Tiny Israel, whose 1955 popula- 
tion was only 1,750,000 is today the 
product of its postwar influx. Can- 
ada, Australia and New Zealand 
also have received immigrants at a 
ratio to population far in excess of 
that for the United States. Between 
1946 and 1955, Canada, whose pop- 
ulation is only one-tenth as large 
as that of the United States, re- 
ceived a net European immigra- 
tion more than three-fourths as 
large as that received by the United 
States. Australia’s population is 
one-twentieth the size of the United 
States and her immigration was 
two-thirds that of the United 
States. New Zealand’s population 
is only about 1.3 percent as large 
as that of the United States and 
her net European immigration was 
approximately nine percent as 
large as United States immigration. 

However, this country absorbed 
a considerably larger proportion of 
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the displaced persons and refugees 


Almost 40 percent of the 880,000 
displaced persons and refugees re- 
settled overseas by the IRO came 
to the United States; about one- 
fifth went to Australia; and Israel 
and Canada each received about 
one-seventh.** 


IMMIGRATION TO THE U.S. 
Between July 1, 1946 and June 
30, 1955, the United States ad- 
mitted a total of 1,952,000 immi- 
grant aliens. The volume for that 
period was considerably smaller 
than in any other decade of this 
century, with the single exception 
of 1931-1940, the decade of the 
great depression : 
Number of immigrants 


Decade admitted to the U.S. 
1901-1910 8,795,000 
1911-1920 5,736,000 
1921-1930 4,107,000 
1931-1940 528,000 
1946-1955 1,952,000 


Of the 1,952,000 immigrants re- 
ceived during 1946-1955, 1,321,000 
(68 percent) were born in Europe; 
501,000 (26 percent) in other areas 
of North America, mainly Canada 
and Mexico; and 129,000 (6 per- 
cent) were born in all other areas 
of the world. Of the 1,321,000 
European immigrants, 20 percent 
were born in Germany; 16 percent 
in the United Kingdom ; 14 percent 
in Poland; 10 percent in Italy; 
and 6 percent in the Baltic States 
(Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania). 

The European immigrants in- 
cluded more than 400,000 displaced 
persons and refugees, most of 
whom were from eastern and south- 
ern Europe. Since our immigra- 
tion quota system sharply restricts 
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FIGURE 3. IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 1881-1955.38 

The number and nationality of newcomers to the United States have changed 
greatly in three-quarters of a century. The data prior to 1906 relate to the country 
from which the immigrant came; those for 1906 to 1940 to country of permanent 
residence of immigrants; and for the decade 1946-1955 to the country of birth. 
Beeause of the relative stability of the European population prior to 1940, these 
differences do not seriously distort the picture. 

*British Isles, France, Germany, Low Countries, Scandinavia and Switzerland. 
+ Italy, Portugal and Spain. { Eastern Europe including Austria, Finland and the 


Balkan Peninsula. 


immigration from these areas, Con- 
gress enacted special legislation in 
an effort to help relieve the critical 
refugee situation in Europe. Un- 
der the terms of this legislation, 
future quotas from eastern and 
southern European countries were 
‘‘mortgaged’’ for periods ranging 
from three to more than 300 years. 

The 501,000 immigrants from 
North America included 231,000 
Canadians and 161,000 Mexicans 
who have been legally admitted to 
the United States. In addition, un- 


eounted thousands of Mexican 
‘‘wetbacks’’ have crossed the bor- 
der illegally, but it is impossible 
to estimate the volume of this 
influx. 

Between 1946 and 1955, some 
248,000 aliens departed from the 
United States. This reduces the 
eross immigration from all areas 
by about 13 percent and leaves a 
net immigration of 1,704,000. This 
is only seven percent of this coun- 
try’s total population growth of 
24 million people for the decade.*® 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 

As in the United States, the vol- 
ume of Canada’s annual postwar 
immigration of 120,000 was con- 
siderably smaller than during the 
early part of the century. During 
the period 1900-1913, Canada ad- 
mitted about 200,000 immigrants 
each year; during 1919-1930, 123,- 
000; but during the depression 
decade, only about 16,000. 

Canada’s total immigration for 
the decade was approximately 1,- 
200,000 including 166,000 dis- 
placed persons and refugees ad- 
mitted between January 1, 1946 
and June 30, 1954. Most of the 
immigrants were of European ori- 
gin. About one-third were British, 
13 percent were German, 11 per- 
cent were Italian; 10 percent were 
Dutch, and five percent were Poles. 

The Canadian government re- 
ports no emigration statistics, but 
it appears that net immigration 
during the 1946-1955 period was 
about 900,000 persons.4° That ac- 
counts for over one-fourth of Can- 
ada’s 3,200,000 population increase 
for the postwar decade. 


IMMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA 

As in the United States and Can- 
ada, immigration has played an 
important role in Australia’s de- 
velopment as a nation. The Aus- 
tralian government has subsidized 
more than half of all migration in 
order to encourage people to take 
the long journey. 

Australians have been more con- 
cerned than their Canadian cousins 
over the British character and eth- 
nie homogenity of their population. 
Prior to World War II, almost all 
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of the immigrants were from the 
British Isles. But the serious 
threat of invasion during the war 
seems to have turned into a secur- 
ity obsession the long-time hope to 
populate her vast open spaces. She 
adopted an extensive postwar im- 
migration program, but Australian 
authorities have consciously tried 
to keep the British share of the 
total at about one-half. During the 
decade ending in 1955, 1,028,000 
immigrants had entered Australia. 

Less than one-half (47.9 percent) 
were nationals of the British Com- 
monwealth. Most of the remaining 
immigrants came from continental 
Europe: about 12.4 percent from 
Italy, 7.5 from the Netherlands, 7.0 
from Poland, 4.6 from Germany, 
3.4 from Greece, 2.6 from Yugo- 
slavia and 2.3 from Russia. 


These non-British immigrants in- 
cluded 182,000 European displaced 
persons who were brought to Aus- 
tralia during 1947-1951 under the 
auspices of IRO. The group in- 
cluded about 70,000 Poles; 25,000 
Yugoslavs; 20,000 Russians, 36,000 
Latvians, Lithuanians and Eston- 
ians; and 11,000 Czechoslovaks. In 
more recent years, most of the non- 
British immigrants have come 
from Italy, the Netherlands and 
Germany. 

During the postwar decade, Aus- 
tralia’s out-migration was about 
60,000, leaving a net immigration 
of 767,000 persons. Since this rep- 
resents about 40 percent of Aus- 
tralia’s postwar population in- 
crease, the government’s immigra- 
tion program has effectively stimu- 
lated population growth. Immi- 
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FIGURE 4: COMPONENTS OF POPU- 
LATION GROWTH, SELECTED 
AREAS OF IMMIGRATION, 1946- 
1955.41 

The impact of immigration on popula- 
tion growth is four times greater in 

Canada and almost six times greater in 

Australia than in the United States. 

*Jewish population for the period May 

15, 1948-December 31, 1955. 


gration has been a more important 
factor in Australia, in terms of 
population growth, than it has in 
either Canada or the United 
States.*? 


IMMIGRATION TO NEW ZEALAND 

Between April 1, 1946 and 
Mareh 31, 1956, New Zealand re- 
ceived 184,000 immigrants. Tradi- 
tionally, the great majority of im- 
migrants to New Zealand have 
been of British origin. This pat- 
tern has been maintained during 
the postwar period: 54 percent of 
the postwar immigrants were born 
in the British Isles and another 
29 percent were born in Australia 
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and other Commonwealth areas. 
So the British share was consider- 
ably higher in New Zealand than 
in Australia (about one-half) and 
much higher than in Canada 
(about one-third). 

The Dutch constituted the larg- 
est group of non-British immi- 
grants. During the postwar dec- 
ade, nearly 14,000 natives of the 
Netherlands migrated to New Zea- 
land. About 1,000 immigrants were 
persons of Dutch origin who came 
directly from Indonesia. 

During the ten years ending 
Mareh 31, 1956, 72,000 emigrants 
left New Zealand. So the net im- 
migration was 112,000. This ac- 
counted for about 27 percent of 
the country’s population increase, 
so immigration contributed less to 
population growth in New Zealand 
than in Australia or Canada.* 


IMMIGRATION TO LATIN AMERICA 


Latin America’s migration sta- 
tistics are much less adequate than 
those of the United States and the 
Commonwealth countries. Even so, 
it appears that during 1946-1955, 
about 1.7 million people migrated 
to Latin America, mainly from 
Italy, Spain and Portugal. Argen- 
tina and Brazil have been the prin- 
cipal receiving countries before 
and after the war. During 1946- 
1955, Argentina received roughly 
one-half of all immigration to La- 
tin American and Brazil over one- 
fourth. Venezuela, emerging as a 
third major country of immigra- 
tion received about one-sixth.** 

Latin America’s return migra- 
tion has been larger than that of 
most other major areas of immi- 
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gration, undoubtedly because it is 
an economically underdeveloped 
area. During the postwar decade, 
over 400,000 former immigrants 
left Latin America, leaving a net 
immigration of about 1,300,000.*° 
This represent only a very small 
fraction (about three percent) of 
Latin America’s high population 
increase since 1945. High birth 
rates and rapidly declining death 
rates account for this growth. 


IMMIGRATION TO ISRAEL 


Israel, the final major area of 
Overseas immigration in this dis- 
cussion, owes its very existence as 
an independent nation to large- 
scale postwar immigration. Be- 
tween May 15, 1948, when the state 
of Israel was established and De- 
cember 31, 1955, a total of 772,000 
people was received there. 

Most of the immigrants in the 
early years were Jewish refugees 
from eastern Europe; more recent- 
ly, they were Jews from Yemen, 
Libya, Turkey and Iraq; and since 
1953, they came mainly from Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia and Algeria. 

The peak years of Israeli immi- 
gration came between 1948 and 
1951. The movement declined very 
sharply in 1952 when the large- 
seale ‘‘rescue migrations’’ were 
completed in Europe and Asia and 
it reached a low of 10,400 immi- 
grants in 1953. Since then, it has 
picked up somewhat but it is still 
far below the peak levels. There 
were 36,300 immigrants in 1955, 
55,000 in 1956, and it has been 
estimated that there will be 100,- 
000 in 1957.4* This recent accelera- 
tion is largely due to the increased 
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movement of North African Jews @ 
into Israel. 

Of the 772,000 immigrants ad- 
mitted into Israel between May 15, 
1948 and December 31, 1955, 343,- 
000 were born in Europe (122,000 
in Rumania, 108,000 in Poland, 
38,000 in Bulgaria, 19,000 in Czech- 
oslovakia, 15,000 in Hungary) ; 
242,000 were born in Asia; and 
about 153,000 were born in Africa. 

During this same period, about 
52,000 persons emigrated from 
Israel, so the net immigration was 
720,000, about 40 percent of the 
total population of Israel at the 
end of 1955.47 


CHARACTERISTICS OF POSTWAR 
MIGRATION 

The days of free, spontaneous 
migration unrestricted by govern- 
mental control ended with World 
War I: 

Before the First World War European 
migration, both overseas and from one 
part of the continent to another, was 
entirely spontaneous and free. The re- 
ceiving countries overseas, of which the 
United States was by far the most im- 
portant, opened their doors wide to Eu- 
ropean immigrants. The countries of 
Europe, with very few exceptions, re- 
quired no passports, visas or employment 
permits. Control, where it existed, was 
limited to the enforcement of a few rules 
for the protection of health and public 
order. Capital could move as easily as 
persons. In the event of failure the 
migrant and his family were abandoned 
to their fate. 

After the First World War barriers 
were erected to partition off the different 
national economies. At the same time 
strict rules were laid down for the inter- 
national movement of both capital and 
persons. As far as migratory movements 


were concerned, almost all governments 
stepped in to check their volume,  ) 


certain categories of persons, and subjec 
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authorised migration to a whole series of 
conditions. Such action was generally 
prompted by economic, ethnic or politi- 
eal considerations, but there were also 
social factors: countries of emigration 
endeavour to protect emigrants against 
the most serious dangers inherent in mi- 
gration, and receiving countries to safe- 
guard the standard of living of their 
peoples against the possible effects of an 
unrestricted flood of new arrivals. It 
was a feature of the period between 1919 
and 1939 that the States concerned be- 
came more keenly aware of their respon- 
sibilities in the matter of migration, and 
this led to the enactment or extension of 
limitative, restrictive or selective laws 
and regulations. 

The situation has hardly changed since 
1945. The presence in several European 
countries of a considerable number of 
refugees has given a new urgency to the 


emigration problem. . . .48 
In an effort to help solve the 
problem, international agencies 


have been organized in the post- 
war years to supplement national 
and/or bilateral efforts. The United 
Nation’s IRO was organized in 
July 1947 for the specific purpose 
of arranging the resettlement of 
thousands of European and Asian 
DP’s and refugees. During the 
period of IRO’s existence (July 1, 
1947 to December 31, 1951), it re- 
settled 1,038,000 homeless persons, 
880,000 of them Europeans who mi- 
grated overseas. By the end of 
1951, the majority of the refugees 
had been resettled, a major hu- 
manitarian effort of the postwar 
years.*® 

Early in 1952, the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European 
Migration (ICEM) was formed for 
the purposes of assuming IROs re- 
sponsibility for resettling the re- 
maining refugees, for encouraging 
emigration from  overpopulated 
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areas in Europe, and for assisting 
in the resettlement of those mi- 
grants who could not be readily 
transferred without international 
assistance. Between 1952 and 1955, 
the ICEM aided in the transfer of 
406,500 emigrants: 148,000 were 
settled in North America, 125,000 
in South America and 120,000 in 
Australia. Most of these emigrants 
were from Germany and Italy.*° 

Sending and receiving countries 
have also aided many immigrants 
through ‘‘assisted migration’’ with 
governments subsidizing all or part 
of the traveling expenses. As pre- 
viously stated, the IRO resettled 
some 132,000 Jewish refugees in 
Israel. But nearly 600,000 immi- 
grants to Israel were moved with 
financial assistance from the Jew- 
ish Agency or other Zionist organi- 
zations. More than half of Aus- 
tralia’s immigrants received finan- 
cial assistance under agreements 
with the United Kingdom, Malta, 
the Netherlands, Italy and the 
Federal Republic of Germany.®! 

In some instances, emigration 
seems to have been ‘‘directed’’ by 
the sending country although no 
agreement was reached with the 
receiving country : 

Emigration is said to be directed when 
a State, without taking any direct re- 
sponsibility for the recruitment, transfer 
or placement of the migrant, encourages 
or dissuades him according to its assess- 
ment of whether conditions are favour- 
able or not. This policy has probably 
been followed more consistently by the 


Government of the Netherlands than any 
other.52 


WHY MIGRANTS GO WHERE 
THEY GO 
Although many of the postwar 
migrants were displaced persons 
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and refugees from Communism 
and although many others received 
governmental assistance, the ma- 
jority of the European emigrants 
were free agents. According to 
Dr. Dudley Kirk of the Population 
Council, and Dr. Earl Huyck of 
the American University, they 
were: 


. . . individuals and families impelled by 
economic motives in the traditional man- 
ner to seek their fortunes abroad. Few 
of them sought land, which ceased to be 
the chief lure to overseas migrants gen- 
erations ago. The typical postwar mi- 
grant was neither a farmer nor did he 
aspire to become one. He rather sought 
out and often was assisted by his rela- 
tives and friends in New York, Toronto, 
Sydney, Buenos Aires, or Sao Paulo. 
Even if he had been a farmer in Italy 
or Portugal his was an essentially rural- 
urban migration across the seas. He 
would indeed be foolish to exchange his 
status as a poor tenant on an Italian 
latifundium, for example, for an even 
worse fate as a plantation laborer on a 
Brazilian fazenda. But this in principle 
is what many in countries of immigra- 
tion would have him do—to settle empty 
lands and to do jobs that natives are 
reluctant to undertake for sound eco- 
nomic reasons. 


The immigrant naturally has sought 
his own kind, where problems of personal 
adjustment are least. If an Englishman 
he followed the flag to English-speaking 
lands overseas. If Italian he will be 
found first of all in Argentina where 
Italian is almost as well understood 
as Spanish. If Portuguese he will be 
found almost entirely in Brazil and 
the Portuguese colonies; if Spanish, al- 
most exclusively in Latin America. These 
‘*natural’’ movements still constitute the 
bulk of overseas migration. It is the 


cross-cultural refugee movements, involv- 
ing major changes in language and cus- 
toms, that have created the acute need 
for formal intervention by governments 
and international agencies.™ 
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RESULTS OF POSTWAR 
MIGRATION 


What have been the results of 
the postwar migration? 

First of all, Europe’s displaced 
person and refugee problem has 
been greatly alleviated as a result 
of overseas emigration, an accom- 
plishment of tremendous humani- 
tarian significance. Europe’s popu- 
lation pressures have been eased to 
a certain extent. Emigration 
drained off roughly one-eighth of 
Europe’s postwar population 
growth and this has in turn helped 
to reduce unemployment and un- 
deremployment in southern Eu- 
rope. In some countries, notably 
Great Britain, emigration may 
have helped to stave off a rigidly 
rationed economy. Drs. Kirk and 
Huyck have stated that only in 
Israel and Australia has immigra- 
tion created serious problems: 

The countries receiving European im- 
migration have generally profited by this 
movement, if for no other reason than 
that they have acquired a number of 
skilled workers and entrepreneurs with- 
out bearing the cost of their education 
and childhood dependency. The economic 
problems of assimilation were minimized 
by the high levels of economic activity 
prevailing in the postwar period. In the 
underdeveloped countries, especially of 
Latin America, even comparatively small 
numbers of European immigrants are 
playing a disproportionately large role 

. » since they bring skills, work habits, 
and enterprise not commonly available 
in the less developed countries. Only in 
Australia and in Israel has immigration 
been so large as to create serious eco- 
nomic maladjustments, notably in short- 
ages of housing and other primary 
facilities.™ 
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In reviewing the prospects for 
continued overseas emigration 
from Europe, Drs. Kirk and 
Huyck concluded: 


Most of Western Europe has now 
passed the demographic stage which 
brought about the great swarming of 
Europeans overseas in the 19th and early 
20th centuries. Declining birth rates in 
the 1930’s have so reduced ... [the num- 
bers] entering the labor force that pres- 
sure to seek opportunities abroad has 
been greatly reduced. In Ireland, in Sean- 
dinavia, and even in Germany there is 
much less pressure to migrate from demo- 
graphic causes than a generation ago. 
The lower birth rates now prevailing in 
Southern Europe assure that pressure 
from this source will also shortly recede 
in that region, especially in Italy, where 
the birth rate is now quite low, lower 
even than in France, the classic country 
of depopulation, and much lower than 
in the United States. 


In peace, the major continuing reser- 
voir of ‘‘normal’’ overseas migration 
in Western Europe is the underemployed 
rural populations of Southern Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, and to a less 
extent the Netherlands. This reservoir is 
declining, but its need for an outlet still 
poses one of Europe’s most pressing eco- 
nomie problems. At least for the next 
ten years it should furnish the basis for 
continued overseas migration, until such 
time as further economic development, on 
the one hand, and demographic trends, 
on the other, may have resolved the prob- 
lems of population pressure in these 
countries as they have in much of North- 
west Europe.® 


MIGRATION AND THE 
MULTIPLICATION OF PEOPLE 


The general story told in this 
issue represents the hope, the de- 
spair and the memories indelibly 
etched on the minds of *.:1c 50 mil- 
lion people who wer intimately 
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concerned. It is a story ten years 
old which has been all but for- 
gotten by the world at large. It 
bears retelling because the free 
world should never forget it. That 
world owes a debt of gratitude to 
IRO and other organizations for 
the humanitarian—often heroic— 
role played in assisting the mil- 
lions of refugees and DP’s to re- 
settle in new lands. 

Although much of the migration 
was political in nature and due to 
the war itself, the migratory trend 
during the past decade emphasizes 
again the urgent need for world- 
wide recognition of the grave and 
growing problems generated by the 
world’s unprecedented rate of pop- 
ulation growth. Migration from 
overpopulated areas can offer only 
temporary relief from population 
pressure at best unless birth rates 
in those areas are reduced to bal- 
ance low or falling death rates. 

Even if an intensive and con- 
certed drive to check population 
growth were initiated tomorrow, 
almost a generation must intervene 
before any significant reduction in 
the world’s rate of increase can 
be expected. Hence, before any 
marked decline in the rate of world 
population increase can be antici- 
pated by voluntary action, a billion 
more people will be living on this 
earth. A majority of these people 
will be living in areas where pres- 
sure of population on resources 
is already severe. 

In such a context, to hope that 
mass migration can do much to 
reduce population pressure is a 
dangerous illusion. With the world 
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filling up at an ever-accelerating 
pace, the few remaining relatively 
uncrowded areas will become pro- 
gressively smaller each year. The 
map of Brazil suggests that many 
millions of people could be rap- 
idly and comfortably absorbed 
there. But serious social, political 
and economic problems due to ecur- 
rent population growth face Brazil 
— and many other economically 
underdeveloped countries. 

So persistent is the hope that 
migration will solve the world pop- 
ulation problem that some people 
suggest interplanetary travel as 
the ultimate solution, and this no 
more than half in jest. Such 
science-fiction solutions merely de- 
lay coming to grips with the un- 
derlying problem: that increasing 
control of mortality and the con- 
tinuance of traditional fertility is 
accelerating relentlessly the rate of 
world population growth. 

Neither this earth nor the uni- 
verse around us can save human- 
ity from the painful necessity of 
applying intelligence and compas- 
sion to the search for permanent 
solutions. The mind of mankind is 
the only salvation. 


Rosert C. Coox, Editor 
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